ya           MEN, MOVEMENTS, AND MYSELF
The case work of the C.CXS. appeared to me to be as commend-
able as its social philosophy was questionable. That its work was
done with great knowledge and devotion is beyond doubt; but
sometimes it appeared to me to be the enthusiasm of negation. It
believed that the poor should be protected from the demoralization
of indiscriminate charity, and that only one thing could be worse
than the planless generosity of the individual, and that was help,
in any form, by the State. The sin of sins was-to be moved to
bestow gifts upon the beggar at the door, or in the street, while
virtue consisted in helping the C.O.S. to spread its fierce gospel
of personal self-reliance. These impressions of the social philo-
sophy of the C.O.S. were formed two generations ago, and may
not correctly represent its present position.
The experience that the work of the society gave to me has been
of the greatest value to me throughout my political life, for it taught
me much that no school or university could have supplied. As a
preparation for a life destined to be spent in various forms of public
service it was invaluable, and it provided facts and standards by
which I was able to check my own political and social theories.
Every day for seven or eight years I had to consider in detail the
problems presented by the ever-flowing stream of cases that
applied for help, and these included all kinds of human frailties,
physical, mental, and moral deficiencies, disease, laziness, love,
jealousy, confidence, and suspicion and, most important of all, the
mysteries of the human personality. No standard diagnosis could
be applied, because each case presented a special problem and
revealed, in varying proportions, physical, mental, and moral
poverty, and each showed the influence, sometimes good and some-
times evil, of heredity, environment, occupation, habit, and training.
The inefficient attempts of applicants to deceive, to hide faults
of character or circumstance, to endow themselves with unfamiliar
virtues, were a daily experience, and their inability to state in
precise language even the commonest experiences, showed that
what an inexperienced social worker might possibly have regarded
as wilful falsehood was due in part, but not always, to a restricted
vocabulary, and to ignorance of the exact value of the words and
phrases used. These cases were by far the most difficult to treat.
The fluent and experienced liar, who knew exactly what he was
doing and saying, was comparatively easy to deal with; his character
' was as obviously revealed as if the word 'impostor' had been
written all over him.